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VI.— CORRECTIONS OF THE TEXT OF PARTHENIUS 

IIEPI EPQTIKQN IIAeHMATGN. 

The short collection of 36 love-stories, known under the above- 
mentioned title, besides the interest which attaches to it as a work 
dedicated to the ill-starred poet Cornelius Gallus, possesses an 
intrinsic value for the recondite character of some of the legends. 
It was, probably, well known to the Roman world, as its supposed 
author, Parthenius, was not only a poet of distinction, comparable 
with Euphorion and Rhianus (Suet. Tib. 70), but, if the statement 
of Macrobius (Sat. V 17) may be credited, the guide of Vergil 
in his Greek studies, and so great a favorite with the Emperor 
Tiberius that his works, as well as his bust, were admitted inter 
ueteres et praecipuos audores to the public libraries (Suet. u. s.). 

The jrep} ipnTiK&v rra^aro))/ is preserved in only one MS, the 
Palatinus (P), which, after its transference to Rome in 1623, was 
removed from the Vatican to Paris at the end of the 18th century, 
and subsequently brought back to Heidelberg in 1815. I have had 
before me the editions of Heyne (1798), Westermann (1843), 
Meineke (Analecta Alexandrina, 1843). 

VI. top Si "S.'i6ova nparrop p.ip Kekeiieiv rois dfptKPOvpepovs /iwjo-rijpay irpos 
pdyrjv "•"" T V V k"P1 p ix 0VTa > € ' ^ tjrnav (papeir], TeBvavai ' rovrm re t<o 
Tftona itavv avxyovs apgpr/Kei. 

Some words appear to have fallen out : perhaps jrp<W pdxqp levai 

nva, affkov rrjp Koprpi '4\ovra, el Si tJttwp qbapeii], Te&pdvai. 

XI. Some verses of Nicaenetus are cited in which, speaking of 
Miletus, the father of Caunus, he says : 

airap o ye rrporepaxre Ktcov Oikovoiov olo-tv 
KTura-aro, Tpayaalfi Si Kdkatpe'es etxero ircuSi, 
rj ol Kavpov emtrep act (pike'opra oV/xtoray ' 
yetparo hi pabakrjs ivakiyiaop apK.ev8oi.cn 
5 Bv/3Ai'8a, Trjs fJTOi ae.KU>v r)pdo-amo Kavpos. 
/3i} Si (pepevStos (pevyap o<piaio'ea Kvrrpop 
Ka\ (carrpos vkiyevis koX Kapia ipa \oerpd. 

In v. 2, KoKcupees, which P gives, appears in Heyne and Meineke 
as KaXmvovs, in Westermann as KeXatpovs. Celaeno is a name not 
unfrequent in mythology : three are mentioned in Westermann's 
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Index. But here the MS points to a quadrisyllable word, and it 
would, I think, be more natural to mention the father than the 
mother. Hence, I should prefer Kikaxvios, from KeXaivevs, a name 
which occurs in mythology as that of one of the sons of Electryon 
(Apollod. II 4, 5). Another point of doubt is Tpayao-lrj. Is it the 
name of the maiden ? If so, it is a very strange one. I suspect it to 
be an adj. formed from Tragasus, or Craugasus (both forms of the 
same word ; cf. Meineke's Epimetram II, at the end of his Steph. 
Byz.), a hero seemingly associated with the Troad (Tzetz. on Ly- 
coph. 232, Etym. M. 763, Paus. X 14, 2). The use of the adj. 
would be like many similar uses in Latin poetry : it would introduce 
an extra point of description, adding the name of another ancestor, 
perhaps with the object of defining, where the requirements of verse 
forbade stating, the woman's appellation. Tragasus or Craugasus 
may have been the remoter ancestor, as Celaeneus was the actual 
father. But the most doubtful part of these obscure verses is 6, 7 : 
' Pro be <j)(pevbios Voss 8' «V epav Alas, Diam Cariae urbem esse monens 

ex Stephano Byz. Ala . . . jrdAiy Kaplas. Passovius @rj be irtpqp Alas, 

Kayserus /3fj 8' Z<pap evbtos. Non liquet. Nee Kimpov sanum est.' So 
Meineke. I believe myself to have here seen more than any of 
these critics. Steph. Byz. (p. 541 , Meineke) has this article : nipipbos, 

jroXis Kapias ' to. els hs Kal (is a «ts evs ?x« to cBvikov. Hence from 

nipivSos, Uvptpdeis. For firj 8e <p(pti>8tos, then, I would read ^ be iivpiv- 

bfjas. But what is ocpiabca Kinpov ? Even if o<pii>b€a is right, Kwrpox 

must be wrong, as the other places mentioned with it are Carian. 
Heyne conj. Kdwpov, for which, however, he quotes no ancient 
authority. Ptolemy (V 3, 5) mentions a place called Cydna, at 
the foot of Mount Cragus. This may, I suppose, be the name dis- 
guised as K<kpoj/ in P: possibly Nicaenetus called it Cydnus. At any 
rate, in v. 7, Voss's emendation, Kpdyos, is in a high degree probable ; 
as (1) Cragus would be fitly described as well timbered ; (2) in 
MSS the forms which it assumes are manifold, and some of them 
in a marked sense odd and misleading : e. g., Ov. Met. IX 647, 
Cragon appears in three MSS which I have collated as chracon, 
graton, grathon. But I confess my doubts as to d<pMea, for though 
Cydna might abound in snakes, would Nicaenetus have used, as 
Strabo 770 seems, o<pt(o8ijs in this sense ? An easy conj., and not 
an improbable one, would be d<f>pvMea ' brow- like,' ' beetling.' The 
vv., then, as now emended will be : 

Bi) 8« nvptvbfjas, (pevyav o(ppvd>8ca KvSvav (? vov) 
Kai Kpdyos iXiyeves Kal Kaput Ipa XoiTpd. 
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XVII. 6 he to pev irpfoTov ovk e<f)rj (pOepetv efcevypevrjv yvvaiica vno re 
vofiav Ka\ i6S>v, \iirapa>s Sc 7rpoo-Keipe'vr]s t^s prfrpbs o-vyKaTarWeTai. kcli 
(7rei8fi vi>£ (7rrj\6cv els f)i> e'reraKTO raj natSi, 7rpoedrfKo>o-ev avTte pf/Tt \v%va 
q^aiveiv (V T<o 6oKujjm, pryre avayKrjV avrjj eaayeiv irpbs To Sta\ex6^vai Ti. 
e TtiTT poa6 (\o-6ai yap avTfjvvn alSovs. 

Heyne, Westermann and Meineke all read <Wpo<r8«<r&u, which is 
objectionable as an unnecessary heaping up of prepositions, since 
npoo-Mo-Bat in itself means ' to ask besides.' I think the previous 
7rpoo-KeipJvt]s points to imnpo&KtiirBai : 'for the woman herself seconded 
her (J. e., Periander's mother's) urgent appeal from a feeling of 
shame.' 

Jo. Kal tcor pev twos ebetro rrjs pr/rpos e£iKerevo-ai eKeivr/v, ornos re els 
Xoyovs avrcp dfjitKotro kcu enethij els woXw irodov eirayotro avr6v, 8*7X17 Tore 
yeyeviyrat ' pvvl he 7ravrdirao'i irpaypa ayvapov 7rdo~\€iv Sia to ph. e<f)ieo~dat 
avra naBopav tijv (k itoWov \povov aovovaav avr<o. 

The words 817X17 rdre yeyevrfrat are altered in Westermann and 
Meineke into Sq\r) nore yivoi.ro. I agree with Legrand and Heyne in 
retaining at any cost yevtyrai, which, if Parthenius wrote yevotro, would 
hardly have been substituted for it ; and I incline to follow Heyne in 
retaining Tore, adding ye, which has its proper force, in reference to 
Periander's proposal of at last breaking the silence which his 
unknown paramour had hitherto observed : ' He begged his mother 
to prevail upon the woman to exchange words with him, and, since 
she was now leading him on to strong love, to use that occasion 
(t6t« ye) for at last revealing her person to him.' The subjunctive 
would imply, I suppose, that this was the part of the request 
which was nearest to Periander's heart, and which he realized more 
immediately than the mere conversation which was to accompany 
and precede it. 

XXI. It seems worth while to call attention to the coincidence 
of name in this story of the Methymnaean Peisidike, who betrays 
her country to Achilles, the sight of whom has inflamed her love, 
with the virgin of the Asiatic Pedasus, who, when Achilles is 
laying siege to the town, falls in love with him, and by means of 
an apple inscribed with the words 

ptj <nr«CS AxtXXeO irp\v Movr/viav eXjys- * 
vStop yap ovk e^oucrt ' St^cocrt^) kokois ' 

suggests to him to reduce the town by making himself master of 
the spring Monenia (Schol. II. VI 35). This same legend, I incline 
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to believe, lurks in one of the obscurest allusions in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, VII 465 sqq. : 

Marmoreamque Paron, quam quae impia prodidit Arne 
Sithonis, accepto quod auara poposcerat auro, 
Mutata est in auem, quae nunc quoque diligit aurum 
Nigra pedes, nigris uelata monedula pinnis. 

For so MSS lead me to write this passage (see Cambridge Journal 
of Philology, XII 74). It would be quite in accordance with the 
shifting character of this kind of legend to suppose that as the 
name Peisidike is transferred from one place to the other, so the 
name Monenia reappeared in some Roman form of the story as 
Monedula ; the spring by which Pedasus was betrayed becoming 
the bird into which the traitor maiden was metamorphosed. If so, 
the hero of the Parian story may be, as in the other two cases, 
Achilles. But this is a mere suggestion on which I would not lay 
much stress. 

XXIV. 'limapivos Se SupaKocri'cof rvpavvos els emdvpiav acpiKtTO itavv 
Kakov jratSos ' Abator avrm ovopa. tovtov e'£aXXdy/xa<n iroXkois ireldet rrjv 
olidav diroXirrovra (tvv ax)r<S pevtiv. 

In Liddell and Scott's Lexicon e|a\Xay^a is explained as ' recrea- 
tion,' ' amusement,' from the derived meaning of e'|aXXaTrei»< = rep- 
Trtw, and a verse of Anaxandrides (fr. 20 Kock) is cited. Kock 

there quotes Phryn. Eel. 363 : <r|aXXd£at to repeat nal napayayew «r 

€v(ppocrivr)v, but it is added that the word is only to be used in this 
sense with caution. In the above passage of Parthenius this 
meaning would certainly be possible ; yet, to my mind, the char- 
acter of the expression as a whole suggests a different idea — 
viz. : ' by constant changes of presents] such as the lover in 
Petronius (85-7) employs to effect his purpose. Among such 

presents would be the SWOrd which irvyxavev avr<? Ktxapurpevos. 

XXXIII. tov piv QikoTTov iv Kvvqyla buufcBaprjvai, tov 8f 'Ao-o-dova rrjs 
0vyarp6s irodco oxppevov avrrjv ai)T<o yrjpa<r&(u, 

For abTr)v possibly we should read alretv. 

Robinson Ellis. 



